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*.* The bank publishes from time to time in this 
Monthly Review signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


The Economic Outlook 


By Sir William Cecil Dampier, F.R.S. 
| an article published in LLoyps BANK MONTHLY REVIEW 





in July, 1931, I tried to set forth the most important 
recent work done by economists on monetary theory and 
the bearing of that work on the then state of the world crisis. 
I explained how the average level of prices had been shown to 
depend on the total amount of money available and its velocity 
of circulation, and how the price level can also be expressed in 
other terms as a function of the cost of production and the 
total of new investment less the amount saved. Thus saving, 
unless accompanied by equivalent new investment, puts down 
the average level of prices. 
As a result of a survey of the then position, I ventured to 
eter that, if the fall in prices were allowed to continue, “‘ the 
urden of national debt, of interest charges, and of wages—a 
burden ever increasing in terms of real goods and services as 
prices fall—will break down every economic machine. It seems 
certain that ours will be among the first to go: partly because 
our burdens are already great relatively to those of other 
countries, and partly because our wage system has greater 


-. 

wo months after the above-quoted warning appeared, 
the economic difficulties from which this country had been 
suffering produced their expected effect, fortunately in a 
financial and monetary form. A run on London as the world’s 
banker developed, partly because certain other countries 
wanted funds to meet their own commitments, and partly 
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because they had come to doubt both our economic soundness 
and our financial stability. The National Government, formed 
primarily to guard against the inflation which had seemed likely 
to follow Labour recklessness, was compelled to relieve the 
Bank of England from its obligation to sell gold, and thus 
break the link between gold and our currency, a link which was 
supposed to be the pet effective protection from inflation. 

Nevertheless, none of the expected evils followed : indeed, 
the forcing of a country off gold is the natural reaction of a gold 
system, overstrained by a continued fall in prices and trying 
automatically to recover its stability. The predicted break- 
down happened, but happened in the least harmful way. The 
Government had already Roleused the Budget and ceased paying 
unremunerative annual charges out of loans. Confidence was 
re-established. It proved quite easy to prevent uncontrolled 
inflation. The pound, which had been kept above its real 
value by its connection with gold, found for the time its natural 
level in terms of gold currencies, and sank no further. In terms 
of retail commodities, indeed, the pound showed no appreciable 
change, while the wholesale prices of goods with a world 
market rose at first, but soon began once more to follow gold 
prices downward. (See the diagram on page 363.) Thus 
deflationary influences, so firmly established during the 
preceding years, not only prevented the uncontrolled inflation 
that London feared, but, overcoming all reverse tendencies, 
continued to exert their disastrous effects on agriculture, 
industry, and employment. 

How far this process was the inevitable consequence of the 
shrinkage in world trade, and how far it was due to measures 
taken to maintain the exchange value of the pound sterling, it 
is impossible, without inside knowledge of the operations of 
the Treasury and the Bank of England, to estimate. If kept 
free from the effects of short-term movements of capital, 
movements which have produced such disastrous disturbances 
in recent years, but otherwise left to itself, a variable pound 
would adjust the balance of trade, so that exports met imports 
and the whole system, if maintaining a reasonable turnover, 
would be fairly profitable. A variable pound would form 
the one flexible and automatically adjustable factor in an 
otherwise rigid system, and perform a function of the greatest 
economic value. The facts that, from November, 1931, 
onward, prices measured in pounds continued to fall in 
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general accordance with gold prices, and the export trade 
became more and more unprofitable, may have been due to 
gold countries putting down prices to meet British competition ; 
but the correspondence of changes in sterling and gold prices, 
as shown on the diagram, suggests that, in this or other 
indirect ways, the pound was not left to find its natural level, 
but was unofficially linked to the currencies of countries that 
remained on the gold standard. That any definite “‘ pegging ” 
to gold has been done lately is now authoritatively denied, and 
it is to be hoped that, even in an indirect way, it will not again 
be attempted in present circumstances. 

I have the greatest admiration for the method, at once 
reasonable and thorough, by which the Treasury superintends 
the spending Departments. I acknowledge freely the high 
standard of public duty maintained by the Joint Stock Banks 
in their dealings, for the most part helpful and sympathetic, 
with their customers. The management by the Treasury and 
the Bank of England of the gigantic operation of conversion of 
£2,000 million of 5 per cent. War Loan into a 3} per cent. 
Stock should serve as a classical model for such measures to all 
Governments and Central Banks. In such ways our Authorities, 
as recognised masters, are beyond praise. 

But, when it comes to the repercussions of modern finance 
on industry and agriculture, I must confess that I mistrust the 
Powers that Be. ey seem to me, rightly or wrongly, to have 
inherited the traditions and technique of the pre-war gold 
standard game, played to perfection in the City of London, 
and to watch the exchanges and the movements of gold as 
the sole and sufficient indicators of present conditions and 
guides to immediate monetary action. In our post-war world, 
where monetary factors are the most important influences which 
control the economic machine, I do not believe that the old 
rules of the gold standard game are adequate guides for those in 
control of monetary policy, nor that the gold mentality of the 
City of London, mls as it is as one consideration in a more 
adventurous outlook, is a safe psychological atmosphere in 
which to develop that policy. hey action outside the strict 
rules of the gold standard game is stigmatized as “‘ manipulation” 
of currency. The fact is that, for good or evil, “‘ management ”’ 
of our monetary affairs is inevitable nowadays. A “cheap 
money policy” or a control of exchange speculation by the 
Exchange Equalization Fund is clearly “ manipulation,” yet 
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both are passed by our financial purists. All that is needed is to 
use the inevitable management as regards rates of interest and 
the exchanges so as to favour industrial expansion and a rise in 
wholesale prices rather than a fall. To this point we shall return. 

The following tables and graphs, the data for which are 
taken from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 
1932-33, show the course of gold and sterling wholesale prices 
since July, 1930. In their light, it is easy to see why the 
departure from gold in September, 1931, caused a stimulus to 
all trades in Great Britain, and why hope was soon followed 
by disappointment. 

Prices in 1913 = 100. 
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When England left gold in September, 1931, prices rose, 
but since many wholesale goods depend on internal prices, 
the average rise was not equivalent to the fall in the pound in 
the foreign exchanges. The first rise only lasted until 
November, 1931, and, after a brief improvement in the autumn 
. 1932 the fall in prices and depression in trade continued till 

pru, 1933. 

The second column of figures shows American wholesale 
prices, measured in gold till April, 1933, and thereafter in paper 
dollars, Comparison with the first column makes plain the 
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advantage of our departure from gold in September, 1931. 
The advantage, however, was but temporary. Either 
chance causes, or the steps taken to support the pound or to 
prevent speculative changes, had the effect of keeping sterling 
prices in step with gold — though above them, as is 
evident from the lg us, through one cause or another, 
the downward trend of sterling prices was re-established with all 
its disastrous effects on trade, industry, and agriculture. 
hype the present upward trend will last remains to 
e seen. 
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The fall continued until April, 1933, when the wave of 
the trade cycle apparently had reached its bottom. Little had 
been done actively to help recovery, save a reduction in the rate 
of interest on long-term loans produced by the conversion of 
War Loan from a 5 per cent. to a 3} per cent. basis. In these 
conditions the World Economic Conference met, and almost 
immediately a divergence of view appeared, most marked between 
the United States on the one hand, and France and the other 
European countries, which still adhered to the gold standard, 
on the other hand. The representatives of the latter nations 
expressed the opinion that it was useless to discuss the lowering 
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of tariffs or other obstacles to international trade, till the fear of 
an artificial monetary subsidy (“ exchange dumping "’) was laid 
to rest by an agreement to stabilize the exchanges, preferably by 
a return to the gold standard. On the other hand, President 
Roosevelt and his advisers had by this time made up their 
minds that the only cure for the ills of their country was 
reflation by the creation of credit and the putting it into 
circulation by a large programme of public works and by an 
“‘ increase in purchasing power”’ through a rise in nominal 
wages. This would cause a rise in prices, a devaluation of the 
dollar, and, it was hoped, a revival of trade. The United States 
left the gold standard deliberately, and not perforce as in the 
case of England, and the dollar at once dropped till the exchange 
with London approached the old figure. Whether this policy 
will keep prices enough ahead of costs to make industry profit- 
able remains to be seen. 

The Conference was thus faced with a definite cleavage, 
and little of consequence could be done. The United States 
had determined to raise their own prices till debts became 
tolerable and industry profitable, and meanwhile to leave the 
Exchanges to look after themselves. If other countries would 
do likewise, they argued, the Exchanges might settle down 
finally into a new position of equilibrium; but, in any case, 
prices were more important. On the other hand, France and 
the other gold standard countries, with a lively fear of past 
inflation, were determined to remain anchored to gold regardless 
of the fact that the anchor might drag and prices fall, and were 
ready to face further deflation if that should happen. 

The representatives of England were in a difficult position. 
Europe pulled one way, and the overseas Dominions and 
Colonies, with the United States, the other. They wisely 
evaded the issue by embracing neither policy, thus forming an 
intermediate sterling bloc, which retains its freedom of action. 

And now we have to consider what is to be done in the 
future. If the sterling nations follow the United States and 
adopt a thorough policy of reflation in order to raise wholesale 
prices, there is danger that it may start, either automatically or 
wilfully, a competitive devaluation of currencies. A currency 
falling relatively to others is so effective and easy a means of 
protection that, once tasted, a desire for it grows, and one 
country after another may be drawn into the race till all forms 
of money become valueless. 
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On the other hand, though French wholesale gold prices 
have risen somewhat since the dollar became a paper currency, 
there is no certainty that this rise will continue. If gold 
countries are to maintain an effective standard, they must 
—_ an open market in the metal. The Bank of England 

ill buys gold, and even President Roosevelt, in the 
midst of his pronouncement in favour of raising prices, 
surprisingly said: “‘ This is not the time to dissipate gold 
reserves.”’ It is possible that the output from the mines may 
keep pace with the demand, but it is dangerous to rely for our 
measure of prices on the chance supply of one substance. The 
supply may again be insufficient, or mal-distribution be 
increased, and prices be dragged downwards. Indeed, the 
indications suggest that this will happen. 

It is necessary clearly to distingush the long-term tides 
of prices, each lasting perhaps for twenty, perhaps for two 
hundred years, from the short-term waves of the trade cycle. 
History shows that the tidal drift depends chiefly or entirely on 
the relative amount of money available, an increase in world- 
money bringing a rise in prices and, on the whole, prosperity, a 
shortage causing a fall in prices and economic adversity. But, 
put in monetary terms (other terms are possible), the short 
cycles of trade depend more on the velocity of circulation of 
money than on its quantity. Thus to increase the stock of 
credit is not enough alone to enable us to escape from a 
temporary depression—a movement of money, produced by 
renewed confidence, i is necessary. Hence comes the justification 
of the recent insistence on Public Works as a means, not of 
absorbing all the unemployed (which is absurd), but of starting 
the trade cycle on the upward course. 

Attempts are being made to raise the prices of certain 
commodities by the restriction of production, or tariffs, or 
control of imports by quotas. Such measures may be useful as 
temporary expedients, and may produce indirect secondary 
effects on the turnover of money through their psychological 
influences. But, if the amount of money and its velocity of 
circulation remain unaltered, restriction, tariff, or quota 
cannot directly change the average level of prices. If some 
prices are raised, others must be lowered. 

The real cure for our ills is monetary, and must take into 
account the two distinct phenomena described above. First, 
we must get out of the immediate cyclic depression. Here a 
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number of measures may be used to help smooth out the natural 
wave. Part of the cause of our continued unemployment after 
each fall of prices was the rigidity of our wage system. When 
wholesale prices fell, very little reduction in wage rates was 
made, especially in sheltered trades. For instance, taking the 
figures for 1924 as 100, in March, 1933, the index of wholesale 
prices was 59, that of retail prices 79, and that of wages 94. 
Hence, it appears that those wage-earners who remained in 
employment were absorbing a continually increasing part of the 
proceeds of shrinking industry, and were preventing the fall in 
wholesale prices from reaching retail trade and thus cheapening 
the cost ff living. Moreover, unsheltered trades, having to use 
the high-priced sheltered goods and services in their low-priced 
—_ with world competition, suffered severely. The 
modern idea that a rise in wages necessarily increases aggregate 
purchasing power and so national wealth is not true if the rise 
causes a serious increase in unemployment. Hitherto I have been 
in favour of a determined attempt to get down costs, including 
nominal wage-rates, in the sheltered trades. Probably now 
that the trade cycle has turned, this difficult operation is 
unnecessary, but every effort should be made to prevent 
sheltered wages from rising, and the cost of living with them, 
till industry is once more profitable and some increase has 
occurred in those unsheltered wages which are abnormally low. 
There is an ample margin to be covered. 

It would have been helpful to have lowered costs, including 
sheltered wages, more than we did when prices fell. But 
contractionist measures alone will not get us out of the trough 
of the wave. I am for a via media, a compromise between 

ansionist and contractionist policies. The analogy with a 
private individual, who should not overspend, is not applicable 
to a nation, and still less to a world. The individual, by saving 
or spending, cannot affect the value of money, but, if a cautious 
world starts to save too much in comparison with its rate of 
new remunerative investment, its prices may so fall that its 
industry is killed. And if, at one stage of the cycle, the world 
spends freely in a manner which, in an individual would be 
rash or ruinous, it may so stimulate trade and accelerate the 
circulation of money that it puts down the commodity value of 
its currencies till its debts become less onerous, and its real 
income actually rises by spending. In the trough of a depression, 
expansionist measures are necessary. Works, remunerative 
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either economically or from the aspect of amenity, should be 
put in hand, though they should be stopped at once if any sign 
appears of a rise in sheltered wages. Possibly a lowering of 
Income Tax might stimulate private enterprise. A subsidy to 
the railways, to be returned by them in lower transport charges, 
might improve the amenity of the roads and help trade. Cheap 
credit for housing might destroy the slums. Further, open 
market purchase of securities by the Bank of England would 
put up the price of gilt-edged stocks, that is, lower the normal 
rate of interest, and thus encourage by cheap money the use of 
the currency and credit created. 

As far as immediate central monetary policy is concerned, 

I cannot do better than quote the admirable summary given by 
Mr. R. H. Brand in The Times of July 29th, 1933. Mr. Brand 
says :— 

(1) I would gradually release control of the sterling-franc 
exchange in order to indicate by facts our intention to 
pursue our own policy. 

(2) I would make the basis of my policy a regard for our 
own internal interests, recognizing that our cheap 
money policy will tend towards a further general rise of 
prices, and therefore some depreciation of sterling as 
against the exchanges of those countries which pursue 
a wholly different policy. I believe this would do 
something to discourage the flow of large temporary 
and fugitive balances here. 


(3) I would re-examine afresh whether in existing 
circumstances the rapid exchange fluctuations arising 
out of the movements of short-term capital and 
speculation can or ought to be diminished by the use 
of the Exchange Equalization Fund, or whether in this 
sphere it would not actually be wiser and better to 
apply . . . (the) principle of supply and demand. 

I need only add that I think that the principle of supply 
and demand, i.e., leaving the Exchanges uncontrolled, would 
in this case lead to a fall in sterling in terms of gold currencies, 
and to a rise in the sterling prices of wholesale commodities. 

By such measures the Government might do much to help 
the natural turn of the trade cycle which seems now to have 
arrived. But the long-term problem must not be forgotten. 
If the total amount of money available is insufficient, the height 
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of the crest of each trade wave will be lower than the last, and 
the general trend of the tide of industry will be downward. If 
we return to the gold standard, it is necessary to see that 
enough gold is available, or that it is economized by inter- 
national action and mal-distribution prevented, so that the 
supply of money is adequate to support growing trade. If we 
find some other solution of the monetary problem, and modify 
or replace the gold standard, we must — that currency 
and credit, on whatever they be based, shall expand decade 
after decade if industry grows, for increasing industry needs 
more and more money to finance its operations. 

So far we have been considering the action of the Govern- 
ment and the Bank of England. But the Joint Stock Banks have 
se se of their own. Though, for the most part, the 

downing and professional classes are impoverished, others 
have been saving money, and Bank deposits are abnormally 
high. Such money, by depressing the rate of interest on short 
loans in the Money Market, does do something to facilitate the 
financing of trade. But many business men have no access to 
loans at the quarter or half per cent. of the Money Market, and 
have to borrow from their Bank at much higher rates. Is it too 
much to hope that, in times of cheap money, approved Bank 
loans might be arranged on easier terms than at present ? 

Again, German Banks are willing to start new industries 
and leave money in them under control for many years. 
a Banks, rightly I think, regard this as not their function, 
and keep their resources more liquid. But there does seem a 
need for easier facilities for the financing of approved inventions 
and other new industries at an early stage, before they are ripe 
for a public appeal. Perhaps a corporation under the common 
control of the Joint Stock Banks might undertake this work. 
A committee of men of science might advise, or recommend 
someone who could advise, on the mere technical soundness of 
new ideas. They would not be fitted or expected to deal with 
the economic prospects, which could only be estimated by 
business men conversant with the particular industry involved. 
By some such interlocking scheme, new industries—necessary 
in times when old ones are depressed and savings super- 
abundant—might be helped into being. 


WiLiiamM Cecit DAMPIER. 
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The Trade Situation 


YEAR ago there was published in Lioyps BANK 

MonTHLY Review an article, in which an attempt was 

made to compare our position in July, 1932, with that of 
the previous July. Such a comparison then appeared to be 
particularly desirable, for it showed the extent of our recovery 
since the height of our crisis in 1931. The general conclusions 
reached were that we had re-established our credit and our 
financial stability, and that our general business life had suffered 
less than might have been expected from the intensity and 
duration of the crisis and certainly less than that of most other 
nations. On the other hand, there had only been sporadic 
recoveries in commodity prices, and there had been a further 
serious contraction in our overseas trade. 

Another year has now elapsed, and so it is proposed to 
take stock of our position once more. There are two reasons in 
justification of this new examination. The first is that the 
conclusion of the holiday month is very often a turning-point 
in our business affairs, for much depends each year upon whether 
the normal autumn trade revival takes place. The second is 
that since April we have already perceived certain definite 
signs of improvement, and it is of importance to see if they 
are likely to persist. It will be recalled that a similar improve- 
ment was apparent exactly a year ago, but that it was nipped 
in the bud by the further fall in American prices, by the war 
debt uncertainties, and by the crisis in the United States. 

Coming now to the British situation, the first two tables 
set out our general banking and monetary position. The 
general impression they leave is that we have successfully 
combined the maintenance of our credit with a moderate degree 
of reflation, or, in other words, we have been able to follow a 
policy of sound finance and easy money in accordance with 
our intentions as described at the Ottawa Conference. 

The influx of £53-1 millions of gold into the Bank of 
England is a high testimony to the strength of our credit, for the 
bulk of this gold represents foreign money transferred to 
London as being the safest financial centre in the world. This 
new gold has broadened our credit basis and so has facilitated 
our policy of making money cheap and plentiful, but the table 
also shows that we have not permitted this new gold to exercise 
its full inflationary effect. The note circulation has only 
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expanded by £11-o millions, and bankers’ balances at the 
Bank of England by only £10-2 millions. The fact is that this 
gold influx was partially offset by the reduction of £15-0 
millions made last March in our fiduciary note issue, while the 
fact that the proportion of the Bank of England’s reserve to 
deposits has risen from 33-8 to 44:2 per cent. shows that 
further action was taken to prevent our new gold from expanding 


our credit basis to the full extent possible. 


TABLE I 
CURRENCY AND BANKING 
































July, July, July, 
1931 1932 1933 
£ million £ million £ million 
Bank of England :— 
Gold ... oe eo se 154-5 136-7 189-8 
Note Circulation ose eae 358-2 367-0 378-0 
Reserve eee oss _— 57-5 45-5 72-8 
Proportion ... 0... 48-6% 33-8% 44-2°% 
Bankers’ Deposits... one 69-3 85-0 95-2 
Clearing Banks :— 
Deposits om wh hl ae 1,803-9 1,973-4 
Acceptances, etc. os “ee 113-0 84-5 108-0 
Cash ... oe ann eee 183-8 190-7 204-6 
Discounts ose eve ose 281-0 317-4 362-2 
Investments ... eee ose 299-5 348-8 554-0 
Advances ose eee ees 913-0 836-2 767-6 
TABLE 2 
MONEY RATES 
July, 1951 | July, 1932 | July, 1933 
beginning beginning beginning | end 
% % % % 
Bank Rate... eee 2+ 2 2 2 
Treasury Bill Tender | 
Rate eee «- | £1 19 9-87d. | 16s. 11-82d., 10s, 4-85d. 6s. 11-68d, 
Market Rates :— 
Call Money... eee 1} —2 4—1 i—1 }—1 
‘“*Hot’’ Treasury 
Bills wn ove 14—2 i—# i Py 
Three months’ Bank 
ata 1gy—2 | lls } * 
Banks’ Deposit Rate 
(London) one 1 By 4 . 
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At the same time, the past year’s increases in the cleari 
banks’ cash and deposits show that some expansion of credit 
has taken place, while the very low level to which money and 
discount rates have fallen proves that there is no shortage of 
credit. The plain truth of the matter is that what is lacking is 
not the supply of money but the demand for it, and the year’s 
contraction of £68-6 millions in bank advances bears eloquent 
if mournful testimony to this. Nor, too,can it be said that there 
has been any — in the — _ — 5 the 
expansion in their deposits is forcing the cle to 
carry more currency in their tills, and probably the bulk of the 
£11-0 millions of extra notes now in circulation are held by the 
banks and not by the public. To sum up our recent monetary 
policy, every care has been taken to apply the stimulus of easy 
money and to give the business world the assurance that ample 
credit will be available to meet all future demands of a reason- 
able character, but it has equally been realised that there is 
nothing to be gained by creating credit to the point of 
redundancy. 

The third table deals with the prices and yields of the leading 


British Government securities, with the — exception of 
War Loan, which is omitted from the table owing to the 


discontinuity created by last year’s conversion operation. 


TABLE 3 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 

















l 
Early July, 1931 | Early July, 1932 | Early July, 1933 
| } 
Price | Yield Price Yield | Price | Yield 
£ | % eTestg£t ¢ 
24% Consols ... ove 60} 44 | 70 | SH | Te | 3 
4% Consols ... «..| 954 | 4% | 10 | 3H | 1074 | 33 
34% Conversion hoe 85 | 4% | 97 3 98} 3% 
44% Conversion Loan...| 103 | 4% | 106} | 3% | 109 33 
5% Conversion Loan...| 108 | 4i% | US | 3f | 116% 3% 
4% Funding Loan ..... 974 | 4: | 106 3 110 33 
4% Victory Bonds ...| 98} | 4% | 105} | 3% | 109 3% 
| 





This table makes it clear that the greatest conversion 
operation in our history was successfully carried out without 
any sacrifice in the standing of our Government securities, and, 
indeed, that the new level of prices established by the operation 
has been successfully maintained. Further emphasis is given 
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to this achievement by the fact that we have maintained the 
national credit even tho ~_ the current year’s budget contains 
no provision for debt redemption. The danger here is lest it 
ma 7s dispose the Government to relax their efforts for economy, 

it cannot be insisted upon too strongly that our national 
credit can easily disappear and that its maintenance demands 
constant and zealous care to keep our expenditure within the 


bounds of our available revenue. 


The next two tables deal with production, trade and 
unemployment, and between them provide a variety of 

















information :— 
TABLE 4 
PRODUCTION AND BUSINESS 
| July, | July, | July 
1931 1932 1933 
Coal Production (million tons per week) “ 3-8 3-6 3-7 
Pig-iron Production (thousand tons per month) 317 293 344 
Steel Production (thousand tons per month)... 429 430 568 
Electricity Consumption (million units per 
month) 785 807 913 
Railway Traffic Receipts es million for 4 weeks) 13-8 12-4 12-0 
Postal Traffic Receipts (£ thousand per day) .. 130-5 129-3 129-6 
Retail Trade (change during preceding year)... _ —6-3%| —1-2% 
London Bank reed (k —— for 4 dngasaede 
Town ee | 2,712 2,847 2,331 
Metropolitan | 7139 133 144 
Country aa 212 229 
Provincial Bank Clearings 7s million for ‘month) | 108 117 113 
| 





On the whole we appear to have made some progress 
during the past twelve months. Coal production is frac- 
tionally better, even though our export trade remains below 
roduction has 
oreign material 
have become exhausted, while fresh imports have largel 
ceased owing to the ‘depreciation of the pound and the tariff, 


the level of previous years. 


Electricity consum 
previous years. 


Iron and steel 
definitely improved, mainly because stocks of fo 


tion shows a pronounced improvement over 
he decline in railway traffic receipts is much 








less than it was a year ago, but the existence of road transport 
competition makes it difficult to deduce much from these figures. 
Postal traffic receipts and the returns of retail trade point to the 
maintenance of, if not to some actual progress in, general business 
activity, while the year’s expansion in metropolitan and country 
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bank clearings are equally indicative of an improvement. 
Provincial bank clearings are relatively disappointing, but even 
here there is some improvement over two years ago. 




















TABLE 5 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
Number of | Number Unemployed 
| Insured 
Industry | Persons in end end end 

| Industry, July, July, July, 

July, 1931 1931 1932 | 1933 
Coal Mining ... ...  «.. | 1,046,870 | 389,182 | 431,583 | 395,845 
Steel Melting and Iron Puddling 169,350 77,384 | 82,105 62,695 
General Engineering ...  ... 576,380 | 167,874 | 166,199 | 129,742 
Motors, Cycles and Aircraft ...| 251,320 57,462 55,779 | 44,168 
Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing | 195,390 | 111,617 | 116,162 | 101,718 
ok wa sap aks 550,110 | 233,936 | 170,858 | 131,440 
Ree 238,870 86,655 63,502 30,091 
Tailoring a ee 31,751 | 34,359 30,557 
Boots and Shoes wee eee | ~— 137,840 31,876 | 31,171 25,262 
Printing ... ...  ... «» | ~~ 278,970 26,911 | 28,529 26,503 
Building... ... 9... | 858,170 | 157,565 | 236,469 | 178,125 
Public Works Contracting | 270,630 77,610 | 115,137 | 124,341 
Distributive Trades ...  ... 1,874,780 | 205,618 | 225,370 | 224,612 
Total (all industries) ... ... | 12,770,000 2,806,475 2,920,944 | 2,507,773 





The unemployment statistics are naturally variable in 
character, but on balance there has been a definite decrease in 
unemployment. Some allowance must be made, however, for 
the numbers of unemployed struck off the live register during 
the past twelve months. The improvement is common to all the 
trades listed in the table with the single exception of public 
works contracting, which is still governed by the paramount 
need for economy. It is most marked in the wool and building 
industries, but satisfactory decreases are recorded by the iron, 
steel and engineering trades. 

Next comes the year’s changes in commodity prices, which 
in many ways are the most important of all, for price fluctuations 
both measure the effects of monetary policy and also reveal the 
incentive behind fresh enterprise. The first table deals with 
wholesale price movements, expressed in sterling, dollars, and 
francs, and also with changes in the sterling prices of many of 
the leading primary commodities. 

Since July, 1932, sterling prices have risen by 8-1 per cent. 
and dollar prices by 14-2 per cent.; while franc prices have 
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TABLE 6 
COMMODITY PRICES 
| 
| July, 1931 July, 1932 | July, 1933. 
Wholesale Price Levels* :— 
United Kingdom ... | 104-7 98-7 106-7 
United States ws 4 101-2 87-6 | 100-0 
France 107-3 91-4 89-8 
Retail Price Levelt :— 
United Kingdom ... 100-0 97-2 95-9 
Wholesale Prices :— 
Wheat (per qr.) os | 25s. 6d. 27s. 10d. | 32s. 6d. 
Maize (per qr.) on | 15s. 4d. 19s. 3d. | 17s. 8d. 
Cotton (per Ib.) ... | 521d. | 4+ 69d. | 6- 33d, 
Wool Tops (per Ib.)... | 223d. 213d. 303d. 
Jute (per ton) w | £1514. | £1419. | £16 16s. 
Pig-iron (per ton) 58s. 6d. 58s. 6d. 62s. 6d. 
Copper (per ton)... | £34 13s, | £26 1s. | £37 15s. 
Tin (per ton)... oe | )42|=6— BRR Oe. £126 | £216 15s. 
Rubber (per Ib.) | 3ikd. 1#d. | 33d. 
| 
* September 21st, 1931 = 100, + August 31st, 1931 = 100, 


fallen by 1-7 per cent. These movements relate to all kinds of 
commodities, including partly finished goods as well as raw 
materials. In primary commodities alone the increase is much 

ter, for it amounts over the same period to 16°5 per cent. 
in Great Britain and to 48-4 per cent. in the United § States ; 
and the individual increases shown in the latter part of the last 
table provide further illustrations of the extent of the increase. 
Changes in the sterling prices of partially-finished goods are 
given in the next table. 








TABLE 7 
PRICES OF PARTIALLY-FINISHED GOODS 
July, 1931 | July, 1932 July, 1933 
| 

Flour (per wih ee 2ls. 6d. 23s. 28s. 
Butter (per cwt.) . 119s, 106s. 93s. 9d. 
Refined Sugar (per cwt. ) 24s. 23s. 6d. 23s. 4d. 
Cotton Yarn (per Ib.) . 8hd. 73d. 9d. 
Cotton Cloth (per piece) 2ls. 3d. 20s. 9d. 2ls. 6d. 
Worsted Yarn (per Ib.)... 36}d. 354d. 433d. 
Steel Billets (per ton) ... 97s. 6d. 97s. 6d. 100s. 
Tinplates (per box)... l3s. 6d. 14s, 10d. 17s. 3d. 
Linseed Oil (per ton) . £17 4s. £13 £21 12s. 


Portland Cement (per ton) 46s. 44s, 9d. 44s. 9d. 
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It will be seen that proportionately they are considerably 
less than the increases in the prices of primary materials. Thus 
during the past year raw cotton has risen by 35 per cent., but 
cotton yarn has only risen by 16 per cent. and cotton cloth by 
4 per cent. Wool tops have risen by 4o per cent., but worsted 
yarn by only 22 per cent. 

It is now possible to take a general view of our internal 
business situation. There is undoubtedly evidence of more 
movement than there was a year ago or even than in July, 1931. 
There is also definite evidence that the catastrophic fall in 
commodity prices has at last come to an end. It is quite possible 
that when we can look back upon these eventful years it will 
appear that the real turning-point in the price curve was reached 
in June, 1932, and that the temporary set-back in the autumn 
of that year was only the final spasm of the depression in its 
acutest phase. Nor has the recent advance in prices made too 
rapid progress in England as it has in the United States, with 
the result that we are not being forced to choose between a 
serious and deadening reaction and the deliberate resort to 
inflation. On the contrary, it has progressed slowly and steadily, 
so that it is inspiring our producers and traders with fresh hopes 
while it is not inflicting upon them the burden of a sudden and 
excessive advance in costs. So far, our policy of combining easy 
money with sound finance has justified itself up to the hilt. 
It has enabled us to take advantage of the stimulus of the rise 
in American prices, while it has saved us from many of the 
perils with which the American experiment is now beset. 
Furthermore, it has enabled us to keep contact with the United 
States on the one hand and the European gold bloc on the other 
hand, so that we can pursue the traditionally British middle 
course. So far as our internal affairs are concerned, there is a 
good prospect of a slow but steady revival in trade and employ- 
ment, such as we have enjoyed during the past few months. 

Unfortunately, a revival in internal trade alone is not 
enough, for whole sections of our industry are dependent upon 
foreign markets. We must also have regard to our overseas 
trade position, which is summarised in the final table. 

is shows that the recovery in our export trade is very 
limited and sporadic, and that in some important sections such 
as cotton and the heavy industries we have suffered a further 
set-back. Here again we must face the facts, and the main 
fact is that while the recent recovery in world prices of primary 
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materials has brought about some improvement in the pur- 
chasing power of our overseas markets, a further big recovery 
in trade and prices is needed before the majority of the world’s 
nations will dare to remove the restrictions upon imports and 
currency transfers which they have been forced to impose in 
self-defence. In this respect there still exists a deadlock, for 
it is difficult to envisage a general revival in trade so long as 
these restrictions remain in force. 














TABLE 8 
OVERSEAS TRADE 
l 
| July, | July, July, 
| 1931 | 1932 1933 
Imports :— 
Foodstuffs (£ million) 35-1 | 29-3 26°3 
Raw Materials (£ million) ... 13-6 | 108 14-9 
Manufactured Goods (£ million) 20°7 | 11-4 12-0 
Total (£ million) ...  ... 70-2 | 51-9 53°7 
Manufactured Goods (£ million) 26-5 | 22-4 22-8 
Total (£ million) ane won 34-3 29-3 29-8 
Re-exports :— | 
Total (£ million) 493 | 3-3 4-3 
Principal Exports :— | 
Coal (tons thousand) ... one van oon | Gan | 3,354 3,271 
Iron and Steel (tons thousand) ae ond 168 | 158 156 
Machinery (tons thousand) ... ins nis 26:4 | 27-0 23-8 
Cotton Piece Goods (sq. yds. million) eee 177 | 198 155 
Woollen and Worsted Tissues (sq. yds. 
tt is ist wi «0 watt | 22 8,912 
Boots and Shoes (thousand dozen pairs) ... 61-0 | 50-3 40-4 
Paper and Cardboard (cwts. thousand) ... 295 | 302 302 
Motor Cars and Chassis (number) ... oo | A 2,417 | 3,577 





Hence for the moment we in England must rest content 
with a revival in internal trade, supplemented by attempts to 
liberate and develop trade with the Empire and with other 
countries who are prepared to join what is loosely called the 
sterling group. This will restore our prosperity up to a point, 
but it will leave us considerably worse off than we were in the 
days prior to the troubles of the past four years. If we are 
content with this limited objective, we may call the immediate 
outlook hopeful. Otherwise we must recognize that we have still 
much ground to recover, and that it will take a very long time. 
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Notes of the Month 


The Money Market.—Conditions have been easy and 
featureless, with outside money available at 4 per cent. and less. 
On August 4th, the week’s Treasury bills went at the record low 
tender rate of 5s. 4-95d. per cent. and “ hot” Treasury bills 
were subsequently dealt in at } per cent., with earlier 
maturities at still lower rates. The holiday expansion in the 
note circulation absorbed a certain amount of money early in 
August, but the repayment of the first half of the French 
Treasury’s London credit, which took place at the same time, 
more than made good the loss, so that in the end the Bank of 
England reduced its holdings of Government securities in order 
to prevent credit from becoming too redundant. The French 
Treasury’s operations can easily be traced in recent Bank 
returns, for during July “ other” deposits at the Bank of 
England rose from £39°8 to £57°7 millions, as the French 
Treasury was concentrating its London funds at the Bank in 
preparation for the repayment. During early August, the 
repayment, amounting to £15-0 millions was effected, and in 
consequence, by August 16th, other deposits had fallen to 
£42°3 millions, a sum of £15-4 millions thus being restored to 
the banks and the money market. This explains the extreme 
ease which has prevailed during most of the month. 


The Foreign Exchanges ——The Foreign exchange market 
has also been very dull, and little or no official intervention has 
taken place. Fluctuations in the New York rate have been 
narrower than in previous months, but in the middle of 
August the dollar strengthened to below $4-40, only to 
relapse subsequently to $4-62. The set-back in American 
commodity and security prices, and the general belief that 
inflation was being held in check pending debt refunding and 
the adjustment of wages and prices under the new blanket codes, 
inspired rather greater immediate confidence in the stability 
of the dollar, with the result that early in August open bear 
speculative positions were hurriedly covered so that the rates 
against sterling and other currencies strengthened. No real 
confidence, however, was felt in the long-term outlook for the 
dollar, and this explains the sharp set-back which occurred at 
the end of the month when fears of renewed inflation in the 
United States led to further sales of dollars. The whole market 
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remains very narrow and speculative, with little genuine com- 
mercial business, The gold currencies have strengthened 
against sterling. An immediate cause of this lies in British 
purchases of French Treasury bills, and it is noticeable that 
purchases of forward sterling in preparation for the repayment 
of the bills brought the three months’ Paris rate from a 
premium of 20 centimes down to par. Continental feeling, 
however, has now swung over from sterling to the gold cur- 
rencies, particularly in favour of the Dutch and Swiss 
exchanges, Furthermore, the American sales of dollars at the 
end of the month were made not in exchange for sterling but 
in exchange for gold currencies, and as these operations took 
place through London both the pound and the dollar depre- 
ciated. It must be remembered that the market in the gold 
exchanges is also very narrow and speculative, while the fact 
that the pound has relapsed from Frs.84} to Frs.814 suggests 
that it is being allowed to find its natural level, without official 


intervention. 


The Stock Exchange.—While business has to some extent 
been restricted by the holidays, prices remained very firm, 
even during the weeks’ “‘ Bank holiday "’ account. The 
heavy over-subscriptions of the Canadian and Austrian loans 
show that there is plenty of money seeking investment if it can 
secure a safe yield of a shade more than the 3} per cent. now 
obtainable on British Government securities. e gilt-edged 
market itself has been steady to firm, and towards the end of 
August 3} per cent. Conversion Loan rose above par for the 
first time since early May. Home railway stocks have steadily 
gained in strength under the influence of goods traffic returns 
and the substantial economies announced in the July interim 
dividend statements. The decision to extend the cheap 
summer passenger fares until the end of the year was also 
welcomed, as it implied that this policy was proving successful in 
winning back traffic from the roads. The industrial market has 
stood up very well to the American set-back, for prices continued 
to advance slowly during most of August. In the more special- 
ized sections of the market, tea shares have been particularly 
strong, while rubber shares have on the whole maintained 
their previous strength. Kaffirs recently underwent a further 
sharp advance owing to the fall in the pound and the rise in the 
London price of gold, and many shares now stand at very high 
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prices. Oil shares have been an uncertain and rather dull 
market, while base metal shares have tended to ease in sympathy 
with the fall in metal prices below the high level of early July. 


Overseas Trade.—The July trade returns were relatively 
encouraging for, in comparison with June, raw material imports 
improved from {14-0 to £14-9 millions, and total British 
exports from £28-5 to £29°8 millions. Raw material imports 
were the highest for any month since January, and were also 
better than those for July, 1932 and 1931. In interpreting these 
figures, it must be remembered that they represent purchases 
made in June and early July. The August returns may reflect 
the slight recession in trade which became noticeable towards 
the middle of July. The returns for the first seven months of 
the year are summarised below :— 











Increase 

Description. Jan-July, | JanJuly, | morease +) 

1932 193, Decrease (—) 
| £ mn. mn. £ mn. 
Total Imports ... 412-7 373-8 —38-9 
Retained Imports es 380-1 344-3 —35-8 
Raw Material Imports ... one 100-3 98-6 — 1-7 
Manufactured Goods Imports... 93-1 82-8 —10-3 
Total Exports, British Goods ... 216-3 205-1 —11-2 
CoalExports ... ... 9 18-7 17-9 — 0-8 
Iron and Steel Exports ... 16-7 16-4 — 0-3 
Cotton Exports... ... ... «| 386 35-0 — 3-6 
British Manufactured Goods Exports... 165-4 157-4 — 8-0 
Re-exports os eve oot ows 32-6 29-5 — 31 
Total Exports... ee 248-9 234-6 —14-3 
Visible Trade Balance ... —163-8 —139-2 + 24-6 











Comparing this year and last, the main declines in the 
value of our imports are to be found in foodstuffs, timber, 
oil-seeds, iron and steel, machinery, and paper and cardboard, 
while there is an increase of £2-1 millions in our imports of 
raw cotton. Among exports, there are appreciable declines in 
the value of our shipments of machinery, cotton yarn and cloth, 
and clothing. Judged on the basis of quantities, our exports of 
coal, iron and steel, machinery and cotton goods show declines, 
while those of woollen yarn and cloth, linen piece-goods, 
locomotives and motor vehicles show satisfactory increases. 
Our adverse visible trade balance shows an improvement of 
£24°6 millions over the first seven months of 1932, and one of 
£74°6 millions over the first seven months of 1931. 











Home Reports 


Agriculture 

England and Wales.—Harvesting was well forward at the 
end of July and the yield per acre was expected to be much 
above the average. Main crop potatoes showed little sign of 
disease, but they needed rain. Root crops generally were in 
good condition. The yield of hay is estimated to be below 
average, but the quality and condition is good. Early in August 
the drought was beginning to affect the pastures, cattle were 
not doing so well, and milk yields were falling. Sheep were in 
better condition. 

Scotland.—This year’s harvest in the Lothians is the 
earliest within living memory, and crops generally are up to 
average with wheat exceptionally good. Potatoes in most 
districts have suffered from the prolonged drought, and signs 
of second growth are now appearing among the late varieties. 
In the grain markets the old crop is practically finished and 
new crops are still in small supply, with prices steady to firm. 
Potatoes are in fair demand, but prices are very low. The 
feature in the livestock markets has been the lamb sales, where 
demand has been brisk at prices well over last year’s level. 
Heavy prime and secondary quality bullocks met a fairly active 
trade, and all other grades were in moderate request. 


Coal 

Hull.—Short time working is affecting supplies, and stems 
are quite difficult to arrange. Contract business is taking the 
major portion of the present limited output, and any surplus 
available coal is commanding relatively high prices. 

Newcastle-on- T yne.—Demand is good for special sizes, but 
lack of any outlet for large coal is hindering progress. Gas coal 
is steady and bunkers are weak. Foundry coke remains un- 
changed, but gas coke is strong. 

Sheffield —The export market is quiet but steady. There 
is little enquiry for prompt shipment, but more for forward 
delivery. Industrial fuels are in fair demand. 

Cardiff. —Large steams of all classes are plentiful, but sized 
coals and smalls are in short supply. New business is on a 
limited scale. 
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Swansea.—-The market was for a time disturbed by the 
strike at the Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries, but this has 
now fortunately terminated. Enquiry is just normal. Best coals 
are scarce and inferior qualities are receiving more attention. 
Stocks of the latter are fairly plentiful. 


East of Scotland.—Steam coal of all kinds continues in 
plentiful supply and stocks are only kept moving with difficulty. 
Washed fuels are still very scarce with prices firm, and trebles 
are at present in exceptionally keen demand. 


Glasgow.—Demand for washed nuts remains brisk, and 
supplies of pearls are difficult to arrange. Treble nuts are more 
plentiful than other sizes. All classes of screened coals are dull 
with prices tending lower. Autumn trade appears promising. 


Iron and Steel 


Birmingham.—The tone is cheerful and many foundrymen 
are comparatively busy, but buying is mainly confined to current 
requirements. Foreign competition is felt in small steel bars, 
and business is rather less active than it was a month ago. 


Sheffield —Owing to the improved trade conditions, the 
holiday stoppage was, in many instances, shorter than usual. 
Some firms are even working at full capacity. Railway require- 
ments show a further improvement, and the demand for 
stainless and acid resisting steels continues to expand. 


Tees-side.—The holiday decline in business has this year 
been smaller than usual. A cheerful tone exists, and a sub- 
stantial expansion of trade is anticipated in the autumn. Pig-iron 
stocks have been considerably reduced, and another blast 
furnace will probably be re-started soon. Prices are firm and 
quotations for East Coast hematite have a definite upward 
tendency. Semi-finished steel production is fairly heavy. There 
is no improvement in the demand for heavy finished steel, but 
2 is rather more activity in the lighter sections. 


hey wi .—There are still no iron ore imports, but imports 
of semi-finished iron and steel are rather higher than in June. 
Shipments also show some improvement. 


Swansea.—The tinplate trade worked at 66 per cent. of 
capacity during July, but there is the usual seasonal recession 
in new business. Still sufficient orders are already in hand to 
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keep plant working at the same rate up to the end of the year. 
Steelworks are working at 70 per cent. of capacity. There were 

© tinplate bars imported into South Wales in July, but 997 
tons of sheet bars were imported. 


Glasgow.—The West of Scotland works are now busier than 
they have been for some time. Demand for steel products has 
much improved, but shipyard work remains limited. Sheet- 
makers are doing better, but export orders are scarce. Some 
continental competition in semi-manufactured steel is again 


reported. 


Engineering 

Birmingham.—In spite of the impending introduction of 
1934 models, the demand for light cars has been very well 
maintained, and sales have been stimulated by anticipations of 
increased prices. The demand for large cars shows no improve- 
ment. Trade in light commercial vehicles is fairly steady. 


Coventry.—Motor manufacturers are now engaged upon 
the production of the new season’s models. The past season 
has shown an improvement on 1932, and more confidence is 
felt. The pedal cycle trade is extremely active, and the machine 
tool trade has improved. 


Luton.—Motor manufacturers are very busy on both com- 
mercial and passenger vehicles. 


Sheffield.—Admiralty contracts placed during the past 
month have improved the a engineering position. The 
tool trade is steady and fairly well employed. 


Glasgow.—Marine shops are fairly well employed on naval 
work, but the general engineering position is not too satisfactory. 
The locomotive firms continue to experience difficult times, 
while work at the sugar machinery shops is falling off with the 
completion of some important Indian orders, 


Metal and Hardware Trades 





Birmingham.—Home business is quite good in the cold 
rolled brass and copper sections and in metal smallwares, and 
there is a slight improvement in foreign trade. Empire business 
is better. 
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Sheffield—Demand has improved for best and medium 
7 of cutlery, but general conditions remain unsatisfactory. 
e bazaar and gift coupon trade continues to keep many in 
employment, but the normal home trade is exceedingly quiet. 
Export trade shows signs of revival. 


Cotton 


Liverpool.—The pone feature of a somewhat inactive 
session was the first American Bureau report, the publication 
of which caused an immediate price-recession of nearly 
40 points. So “ bearish ” an estimate was a complete surprise, 
in view of a probable abandonment of nearly 11 million acres 
under the U.S. Government’s crop-restricting programme and 
the adverse weather reports received. The report envisages a 
crop of 12,314,000 bales on the high basis of a yield per acre 
of 198 Ibs. A possible explanation of the latter feature is that 
farmers who have abandoned part of their land under the leasing 
plan have concentrated their efforts on improving the produc- 
tivity of the remainder. With a carry-over of 12 million bales 
and the imminence of normal seasonal ‘‘ hedging,” the market 
is not, in the absence of the adoption by the American adminis- 
tration of further inflationary measures, expectant of any material 
rise in existing values. October “ futures ” now rule at around 
53d. Exchange fluctuations and the uncertainty of the outlook 
generally have retarded Manchester business, and the month’s 
raw material turnover has been disappointingly small. Textile 
activity in the United States, which showed a welcome expansion 
in June, has, as was expected with the advent of the new pro- 
cessing tax, slackened considerably, and a further falling off in 
spinners’ takings is now regarded as a strong probability. 


Wool 


Bradford.—The holiday season has impeded business, but 
prices remain firm especially for finer qualities. It is expected 
that there will be a good volume of business forthcoming early 
in September. 


Huddersfield.—The improvement in the manufacturing and 
merchanting sections is well maintained. There is a decidedly 
better tone, for the mills are generally busy and a number have 
sufficient orders to keep them employed until the end of the 
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year. The fine worsted section is not sharing in the expansion 
and trade is dull. 


_  Hawick.—Merchants’ and tailors’ stocks are very low and 
increased activity in the Border tweed trade is expected during 
the autumn and winter. Meanwhile new novelty patterns are 
meeting with a very favourable reception. Hosiery and under- 
wear makers report better business, and there is some improve- 
ment among spinners and dyers. 


Other Textiles 


Dundee.—The better feeling in the jute trade continues, 
and prices of both old and new jute are hardening. Spinners 
and manufacturers are well supplied with orders ; in fact, for 
certain classes of goods it is difficult to obtain delivery this year. 


Dunfermline.—The Fifeshire linen trade has been affected 
by the holidays, but the outlook is better and a fair amount of 
new business is in sight. The American position is regarded 
much more hopefully. The new flax crop reports are very 
favourable and with a lower price tendency spinners are 
encouraged to add to their commitments. 





Leather and Boots 


Northampton.—Many factories have been closed for ten 
to twelve days’ holiday. Feeling is hopeful but winter orders 
are only coming in slowly. Leather prices are hardening. 


Clothing 
Leeds.—The fine summer has assisted the clothing trade. 


Luton.—The autumn ladies’ hat trade has opened well, 
and is proceeding normally. 


Shipping 
, Hull,—Enquiries for tonnage are small, and rates continue 
ow. 

Liverpool——Grain chartering has suffered considerable 
dislocation during the past few weeks owing to the fluctuations 
in cereal prices, and in consequence of the limited inquiry, rates 
both from the River Plate and Montreal have eased. In other 
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sections the market has been featureless, but some bookings for 
Chilean nitrate on continental account have been recorded. 
Cuba has ruled quieter than of late, as also has demand for 
outward coal tonnage. 


Newcastle-upon- Tyne.—Chartering is dull, as most orders 
are well covered. Mediterranean rates are quietly steady. 


Cardiff.—The freight market is quiet with rates unchanged. 


omg nage slight advances in some directions, 
freights have tended to fall back to former levels. Certain 
seasonal markets have taken their former tonnage and there has 
been some movement of laid up shipping to the Baltic, Plate, 
Kara Seas and Canada. An interesting feature has been the 
importation of a cargo of 6,000 tons of sugar direct from the 
West Indies. This trade is likely to develop. 


East of Scotland.—There were about twenty vessels awaiting 
coal shipments at the Forth ports towards the end of a 
Other branches continue quiet and chartering is depressed. 

Glasgow.—Freight business is still exceedingly quiet and 
rates remain about the same. The Mediterranean and Bay 
trades are particularly dull. 


Foodstuffs 


Liverpool, grain.—During the year ended July 31st, there was 
a 20 per cent. decrease in world wheat shipments, which, both 
in 1931 and 1932, totalled approximately 100 million quarters. 
There are no signs of any increase in demand by importers for 
some months ahead. Both British and European harvests are 
said to be exceptionally abundant, and estimates of home crops 
put the yield as high as 7 million quarters, as against last year’s 
total of about 54 millions. For this reason, although North 
American crop reports remain “ bullish ”"—condition in the 
prairie provinces is estimated at less than 60 per cent.—the 
trend of prices has continued downwards, Germany and France 
in particular evidencing a strong disposition to sell at prices 
much below those of the leading exporting countries. Trading 
has been abnormally quiet, and, following the slump in Chicago 
and Winnipeg markets, “‘ options ” show a decline of 6d. per 
cental on the values last recorded. Numerous factors, including 
the holidays, the wide fluctuations in dollar exchange, and 
intervention by the American administration in the matter of 
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price-control, have checked business. The break in wheat 
— has affected dealings in forward maize, prices of which 

ve declined on easier offerings from the entine and 
Danubian sources. A better trade has been done in home-milled 
flour on the lower price basis induced by the fall in wheat ; 
spot sales of foreign descriptions have been relatively light. 


Liverpool, provisions.—The market in continental bacon has 
been on the quiet side, with ample supplies arriving but demand 
poor. Hams also proved a slow trade with falling prices. Lard 
was affected by the fluctuations in the dollar. A decided 
improvement in the demand for butter was experienced and 
prices advanced sharply; supplies, however, both actual and 
prospective, continue to be more than adequate. Empire 
descriptions of cheese have been only in moderate request, 
mainly due to the heavy stocks of home produce available, but 
values have maintained a steady level throughout. In the canned 
goods section, both meats and fruits were in good demand at 
about unchanged prices. 


Fishing 

Brixham.—Landings for July improved, and were up to 
normal. Prices are slightly higher but are still generally 
depressed. 

Lowestoft.—Landings by British vessels in England and 
Wales during July amounted to 52,283 tons of fish, valued at 
£802,071. These figures compare very favourably with those 
for June, for they indicate that prices have continued to harden. 
The improvement was mainly attributable to better results for 
herring, cod, haddock, plaice and soles. Compared with July, 
the returns are less favourable, for although landi show an 
increase of 4,500 tons in volume, their value has fallen by over 
£40,000. East Anglian drifters reported poor results from 
herring fishing in Scottish waters, but fortunately higher prices 
are being realized. 


Penzance.—Fishing has been on the light side, as boats 
are not now finding so much fish as previously on the shoal 
grounds. To get anything like good catches it is now nec 
to go from 100 to 120 miles out of Newlyn. Prices are we 
maintained, especially for ray and skate. More pilchards are 
being landed and prices are fair. 
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Scotland.—Herring fishing has been intermittently better, 
especially at the Moray Firth ports, and prices have improved. 
White fish have been scarcer in most areas, with prices steady. 


Other Industries 


Carpet-making.—Trade is fairly busy for the time of year, 
especially in small seamless Chenille and Axminster squares. 
The more expensive lines, however, are quiet. Export trade 
with Australia and New Zealand is gradually improving, but 
other markets are inactive. 


Paper-making and Printing.—Edinburgh reports some slight 
improvement in the paper-making industry, but with export 
business still quiescent and home demands cut down to a 
minimum, no great revival can be expected until general 
industrial conditions improve. The printing trade shows a 
distinct change for the better. More orders have come in and 
with both book and commercial printing on the up-grade, the 
outlook for the autumn appears much more hopeful. 


Pottery.—The August holidays have caused some recession 
in trade. Imports for July show an increase over those for 
June, but exports to Australia, South America and the United 
States are better than they were a year ago. 


Timber.—Hull reports that the holidays have interfered 
with business, but that there have been good deliveries from 
the yards. Russian cargoes are now arriving regularly, but 
even so there is still a scarcity of certain sizes. South Finnish 
timber is now being offered for 1934 shipment, but prices 
are higher than Humber importers are ready to consider. 
Newport reports no arrivals of general timber, but pitwood 
imports have averaged 3,000 loads per week. This is — 
less than in June, but an improvement of nearly 1,000 loads 
per week over July of last year. 
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Overseas Reports 
Australia 


From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 


Exceptionally beneficial rains have now fallen in most 
pastoral and farming areas, including almost the whole of 
Queensland. The Western Divisions of New South Wales still 
need rain. Seasonal production prospects are regarded as 
normal, but smaller outputs of wool, wheat and butter are 
expected. The recent price increases in primary products and 
the overseas loan conversions are favourable factors. Retail 
turnovers and building permits are still ahead of last year. The 
favourable trade balance for the past year is £39 millions sterling, 
this figure including gold shipments of £18 millions sterling. 
Exports are now showing the usual winter recession, but 
imports are well maintained. 


Canada 





From the Imperial Bank of Canada 


Business has continued to make moderate progress, and 
most indicators, such as car-loadings, construction contracts, 
bank debits, employment, electric power production, and the 
output of steel and automobiles, have registered further 
improvements. The public have been buying more freely 
on the realization that stocks of goods had been depleted by 
the depression. Prices, however, have recently suffered a 
sharp set-back, and there are now indications that the recent 
increases in production may not be maintained unless purchasing 
power can be expanded. Empire trade continues to develop at 
the expense of trade with other countries, notably the United 
States. Continued drought and insect pests have considerably 
damaged the crops in the Prairie Provinces, and early in 
August the total yield of wheat was only estimated at 250 million 
bushels, compared with 375 million bushels last year. 


India 


Bombay.—The raw cotton market has been unsettled by 
the fluctuations in the dollar and by conflicting reports 
regarding American crop prospects and acreage reduction. 
Demand in India, however, is very limited, and every advance 
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in prices consequently at once brought out fresh offerings of 
cotton. Crops generally are making good progress. The 
monsoon has recently been vigorous and a break in the rains 
would be beneficial. Business in piece-goods has been quiet, 
but there is a more hopeful undertone. There has been a good 
enquiry for Manchester grey goods. Business in Japanese 
goods has been active, and dealers have realized fair margins 
on stocks imported prior to the increase in the tariff. 


Calcutta.—Early in July there was a steady market in both 
loose and baled jute, but prices subsequently became easier on 
an increase in imports and only a limited enquiry from buyers. 
The tea market opened in June with prices for common tea 
considerably above those ruling at the previous year’s opening, 
and further advances have since been recorded. Assam teas are 
much above the average in quality, and have realized good prices, 
especially as the size of the crop is not expected to reach the 
original estimates. The total crop fi for Northern India 
to the end of July is 13? million lb. below the corresponding 
figure for last year. Tea sold for consumption in India, without 
export rights, has met with a good demand from the bazaars. 
There is a big margin of four annas per lb. between home con- 
sumption and export prices. 

Rangoon.—The rice market is featureless, and there is no 
improvement in either demand or price. There is a slight 
recession in the timber trade with Europe, but Indian demand 
for lower grade squares has persisted, and prices are firmer. 
Other sections of the Indian trade remain dull. There is no 
revival in the hardware trade, and recent purchases by dealers 
have been confined to a few small parcels of standard lines for 
shipment ahead. 


Irish Free State 


Weather conditions have been excellent, and harvesting 
has made good progress. Hay is up to the average in yield, 
and of unusually good quality. Winter-sown wheat is good, and 
oats and barley satisfactory. Root crops are more variable, but 
— are well up to average. Offerings of cattle at the local 

irs are increasing, but clearances are very slow and prices 
unsatisfactory to sellers. The Government is putting forward 
p for reorganizing the sugar-beet industry, with a view 
to making the Free State self-supporting. The proposals include 
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the acquisition by the Government of the present factory at 
Carlow and the building of three additional factories. This, 
it is hoped, will obviate the need for importing sugar. Existing 
imports are valued at approximately £800,000 every year. 


France 


From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Imports for the first seven months of 1933 were valued 
at Frs.17,326 millions and exports at Frs.10,447 millions. 
Compared with the corresponding part of last year, imports 
have declined by Frs.291 millions and exports by Frs.1,059 
millions. Imports from foreign countries have fallen by 
Frs.974 millions, but those from the French colonies have 
increased by Frs.684 millions. The adverse visible trade 
balance is Frs.6,879 millions, compared with Frs.6,110 millions 
a year ago. The June index number of industrial production 
was I12, compared with 109 in May. The improvement was 
most noticeable in the engineering, metal and textile industries, 
while there was a seasonal decline in the output of motor cars. 
The Paris Bourse has recently been very quiet, owing to the 
holidays and doubts regarding the American situation, but 
= have remained firm. The recent issue of 4} per cent. 

reasury bonds was over-subscribed. 


Bordeaux.—The wine trade is very quiet. Weather con- 
ditions have remained good, and an early vintage of excellent 
quality is expected. The resin market is weak. 


Le Havre.—The cotton market has been most erratic, 
owing to uncertainties regarding the future course of the dollar 
and the depressing influence of the last American cotton report. 
Genuine business is very difficult, and spinners are now only 
buying for immediate requirements. e coffee market has 
become quieter, and prices now have a falling tendency. Trade 
is now under the influence of continued over-production, a 
serious diminution in world consumption, and the possibility of 
Government intervention. 


Lille —The improvement in the weaving trade has resulted 
in a better demand for linen yarns, and in spite of the holidays 
prices are maintained. The price of raw flax remains stationary 
and business is limited. In the cotton section, spinners of fine 
and medium counts find it very difficult to dispose of their 
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production at remunerative prices. Most mills are working at 
about 75 per cent. of capacity. The jute trade shows no sign 
of improvement. 


Marseilles.—The promulgation of new duties on oil seeds 
and ground-nuts, to take effect early in August, stimulated 
prompt business during July, and caused trade in futures to 
shrink to negligible dimensions. Spot and near delivery copra 
prices in consequence rose to a premium of £1 5s. per ton. 
Olive oil prices weakened, and business fell away to a minimum. 


Roubaix.—In spite of some decline in activity during the 
last few weeks the turnover far exceeds last year’s figures. 
There was a sharp rise in prices a few weeks ago, as manu- 
facturers were covering commitments, and although prices have 
since tended to fall, the undertone is extremely firm. The 
combing mills are well employed, but there is a possibility of the 
combers’ syndicate being dissolved at the end of this year, which 
may result in a serious rate war. Spinners and weavers are 
much better placed than a year ago, but the dress-goods section 
is still far from prosperous. There has been an encouraging fall 
in the number of unemployed. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Brussels.—There is little change in the coal trade. There 
has been a better market for house coal due to a certain demand 
for exports to France, but trade in industrial coal is still difficult. 
The iron and steel trade is restricted, partly owing to the 
holiday season. Relatively important business has, however, 
been done with Japan and Argentine. The home demand for 
Portland cement remains satisfactory, but foreign demand is 
stationary. 


Antwerp.—A slight improvement has been noticeable 
recently with larger arrivals of grain, principally from the 
Plate. The season for importing timber from Northern 
countries is now in full swing, and ship-loads are arriving daily, 
principally from Russia. Markets in general show a quieter 
tendency with easier prices, rubber being the only bright 
feature at the moment. The revival in the diamond industry 
continues. 
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Germany 

Trade continued to improve during July, and there was a 
further decrease in unemployment from 4,856,000 to 4,470,000. 
Towards the end of the month, however, a seasonal set-back 
became noticeable which affected the production statistics for 
the month as a whole. Coal production averaged 250,000 tons 
per day in July, against 253,500 tons in June, and steel produc- 
tion 24,600 tons per day against 27,800 tons per day, but pig- 
iron production rose from 14,100 tons ~ day in June, to 
14,200 tons per day in July. Car-loadings fell from 107,100 for 
the week ended July 1st to 102,500 for the week ended 
July 29th. 


Holland 


Confidence in the guilder has now been re-established. 
The former exportation of gold has been replaced by gold 
imports, and the Nederlandsche Bank has reduced its discount 
rate to 3 per cent. against a rate of 44 per cent. in force at the 
end of June. The July trade returns, however, were dis- 
appointing, for in comparison with July, 1932, imports rose 
from Fl.96 to Fl.104 millions, while exports fell from F1.63 to 
F1.56 millions. Trade with Russia has recently become more 
active. Exports of rayon yarn, electric lamps and wireless 
apparatus are now beginning to decline. There are reports that 
the Government is intending to impose a turnover tax of 
4 per cent. and to increase certain luxury duties. This will 
involve corresponding increases in customs duties. 


Norway 

Two of the three companies, which previously had stood 
out of the Whaling Associations’ scheme to regulate oil 
production, have now come in, and the agreement has in 
consequence been revised on the basis of a production of 
1,950,000 barrels for the 1933-34 season. This means that 
output will be somewhat below that of last season. There was 
a further decline during July in the quantity of laid-up 
tonnage, the actual reduction being from 1,113,883 to 950,594 
tons d.w. The tankers’ organization, the Tanker Central, 
which was formed at the beginning of the year, is to be dissolved 
on the ground that it has only succeeded in embracing a small 
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part of the tanker fleet. A fresh wage agreement, to remain in 
force until August, 1935, has been negotiated in the paper 
industry. The pulp market is very firm, and sales of chemical 
pulp are already being made for 1934 delivery. 


Sweden 


Export trade shows further signs of revival, the July 
returns giving a figure of Kr.99-1 millions, against Kr.93-7 
millions in June. For the first seven months of the year the 
import surplus was only Kr.52-8 millions, against Kr.145-2 
millions for the first seven months of last year. Demand for 
timber remains good, and sales are now being made for 
delivery up to the end of November. Sales to the middle of 
August amount to 650,000 standards, compared with only 750,000 
standards for the whole of last year. The wood-pulp trade is also 
active. The year’s production of mechanical pulp has already 
been sold, and 50 per cent. of next year’s output has also found 
a market. Contracts covering one-third of next year’s produc- 
tion of chemical pulp have also been concluded, while very 
little of this year’s output now remains unsold. The iron 
and steel trades have also shown a marked improvement, with 
a better export demand. 


Denmark 


Prices of dairy produce have improved, and this year’s 
harvest is satisfactory. Even so, agriculture is barely remunera- 
tive, and it is generally acknowledged that farmers need further 
support. The Agricultural Commission, which is representative 
of all political parties, is discussing further measures of 
assistance, which include the fixation of internal minimum 
prices for all produce except bacon, and a duty on imported 
grain. The past year has witnessed a further decrease, from 
4,886,000 to 4,383,000, in the total number of swine, but this 
last number is regarded as too large in view of the possibility 
that bacon exports will have to be further restricted. The 
money market is easy, and the National Bank and the Joint 
Stock Banks between them added Kr.21-1 millions to their 
foreign exchange reserves during July. There has been a 
further slight decline in unemployment, and greater activity is 
noticeable in the port of Copenhagen. 
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Switzerland 





From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Little general change is noticeable, but employment is 
somewhat better owing to the seasonal requirements of the 
hotel and agricultural industries. Although the number of 
visitors is below the average, the continued fine weather has 
helped the hotel industry, and reports from the leading resorts 
are satisfactory. Foreign trade returns for last month show the 
usual shrinkage for this time of the year. Imports for July 
amounted to only Frs.128-4 millions, against Frs.138-5 millions 
in July, 1932. There is no doubt that the quota system, which 
has been Spanner is doing much to assist the home 
market. Exports totalled Frs.68-5 millions, against 67-2 millions 
in July, 1932. The Stock Ex e has been unusually dull. 
Money remains plentiful and cheap, 


Spain 
By the terms of a Commercial Agreement with Uruguay, 
Spain grants that country a quota of 8,000 tons for the import 
of frozen meat, subject to a duty of 30 gold pesetas per 100 kilos, 
in return for which Spanish olive oil, wine, olives and preserves 
are to be admitted into U y under the minimum tariff. 
Spain has at present a favourable balance of trade with Uruguay, 
which ranks as Spain’s third best market for olive oil, so that 
any loss to Spanish cattle breeders would a to be fully 
compensated by the retention of a valuable market. It is 
proposed to establish a National Agriculture Bank to finance 
the Government’s Land Settlement Scheme. According to the 
roposals at present under discussion, the new institution would 
Sone very wide powers for the raising of capital, and it is feared 
that the ambitious programme of the new undertaking may 
prove a costly experiment to the State. 


Morocco 
From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Business conditions have improved, but some irregularity 
is still noticeable, and traders are unwilling to commit themselves 
far ahead. Crops have proved to be above average in man 
districts, but trade in cereals is controlled by the Fren 
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import quotas, and it is expected that shipments of surplus 
wheat will eventually be made to other countries. Considerable 
building and other development work is taking place at 
Casablanca and other ports, and the improved road transport 
services are attracting custom to the ports and away from 
traders in the interior. 


The United States 


The last few weeks have witnessed sharp breaks in the 
leading commodity and security markets, coupled with a 
slight general recession in activity, as evidenced by the decline 
in steel production from 79 to 53 per cent. of capacity, and 
by some falling off in such general indicators as car loadings, 
electricity consumption, and cotton consumption. To some 
extent this may have been a natural reaction after the very rapid 
advance in prices which began last April, but it is ominous that 
it occurred at a time when many crop reports were adverse, and 
that it was so serious that special steps had to be taken to limit 
the decline in grain prices in order to avoid wide-spread failures. 
It is quite clear that a most unwieldy speculative position had 
been allowed to develop, and also that prices, wages and costs 
were rapidly getting out of alignment, with the result that 
consumption was not keeping pace with production. The 
Administration also thought it advisable to relax the pressure 
previously applied in the direction of raising prices. One 
motive for this was that it was of urgent necessity to fund part 
of the huge floating debt while the dollar was still under control 
and while the investor was still di d to consider fixed- 
interest securities as opposed to equities, and a successful issue 
of $500 millions of 3} per cent. eight year bonds was in fact 
made on August 15th. Another reason lay in the promulgation 
of the Blanket e for industry, —— as its main 
provision a minimum wage of $14 to $15 a week ($12 in villages), 
and a working week of 40 hours for clerical labour and 35 hours 
for manual labour. Acceptance of this code is voluntary, and 
it was obviously desirable that the Blanket Code itself, or 
substitute codes, should be adopted as widely as possible, before 
Prices rose so far as to render it inapplicable. Even so, consider- 
able difficulty is attending the efforts of the Administration to 
secure its general adoption. The outlook is now exceedingl 
difficult to gauge. It may be that mid-July witnessed the ment | 
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of an artificially stimulated and unsound rise in prices, and that 
the inevitable reaction is following, but from the political 
standpoint it is difficult to believe that no effort will be made 
to prevent a decline, even if such effort involves some form of 
disguised inflation. Developments at the end of August tend 
to support the latter view. 


Japan 
Exports for July were valued at Y.158 millions and imports 
at Y.141 millions. The corresponding figures for July, 1932, 
were exports, Y.110 millions; and imports, Y.68 millions. 
Exports of cotton textiles for the first six months of 1933 
amounted to 1,036 million yards, or 27 per cent. above the 
corresponding 1932 figure. 269 million yards were shipped to 
British India, 252 millions to the South Seas, 104 millions 
to Egypt, 93 millions to Manchukuo, and 83 million yards to 
China. Latest reports show that the cotton yarn market is 
unsettled, owing to fluctuations in raw cotton prices, and the 
eg negotiations between British and Japanese industrialists. 
aw cotton consumption for the first half of 1933 showed an 
advance of 7-3 per cent. over last year. The raw silk market 
has weakened, owing to the rise in the exchange and the decline 
in prices abroad. 
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Banking 
1. BANK OF ENGLAND 
| Issue Department. Banking Department. 
4 
Date. etal eee ‘ gee: 
Gold, | Notes in || Reserve and | Bankers Govt. | Discounts 
1 F circulation. | Proportion. | Deposits. | Securities. |&Advances. 
—— ee ae | Per a 
1932. | £mn. | £mn. 'Emn.! cent. | £mn. £ mn. £ mn 
August 24 eee 138-7 363-9 50-7 | 37-1 79-9 71:3 13°3 
1933. | 
August 2... | 190-2 | 382-2 | 69-3| 42-0| 89-5 90-0 11-2 
August 9... | 190-2 | 385-0 666/41-0| 92-8 88:3 11:0 
August 16 - || 190°2 | 379-4 72-1 | 45-7 98-2 82-3 10-1 
August 23 190-2 | 374-6 76-9 | 46-5 90.5 84-9 10-1 
2. TEN CLEARING BANKS 
| De | Accept- | | Call , | Invest- | Ad- 
Date. | posits. | ances. | Cash.* | Money. Bills. ments. | vances. 
| | a See ae : 
i} } 
1932. £mn. | £mn. | £ mn. | £mn. | £ mn. | £mn. | £ mn. 
July .«.. eee 1,803-9 | 84-5 233-3 | 123-0 | 317-4 | 348-8 | 836-2 
1933. | ! | | | 
February vee | 1,956-7 |} 96-0 | 250-2 | 111-8 | 385-5 | 497-5 | 765-6 
March | 1,925-1| 95-8 | 247-1 | 108-7 | 348-1 | 510-2 | 766-2 
April... || 1,930-4| 94-2 261-9 | 104-7 | 337-8 | 517-2 | 763-6 
ie. eo» || 1,944-0/| 96-5 249:3 | 97-7 | 346-1 | 530-4 1774-8 
June... ... «| 1,978-2| 97-4 || 259-6 | 101-2 | 351-8 | 544-4 | 775-2 
July ... 1,973-4 | 108-0 247-7 95-9 | 362-2 | 554-0 | 767-6 





* Includes balances with other banks and cheques in course of collection. 


3. LLOYDS BANK, RATIO OF CURRENT ACCOUNT CREDIT 
BALANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS 

















Y | Ratio. | Month | —_ 
ear o. on 

| | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933 

| % | % % | % | % 

1902 | 58-2 | January .. | 46-8 | 45-1 | 45-9 | 46-5 46-3 
1914 | 49-9 | February .. | 45-9 | 44-2 | 45-1 | 44-7 45-8 
1919 | 60-7 | March .. | 45-2 | 44-5 | 45-3 | 44-7 45-8 
1920 | 56-7 | April | 449 | 45-1 | 45-0 | 45-2 | 46-0 
1921 | 50-7 | May .| 441 | 44-0 | 44-8 | 45:3 | 46-4 
1926 48-6 une | 44-5 | 44-4 45-4 | 45-4 47-05 
1927 | 47-4 July 45-4 | 44-7 | 45-7 | 46-0 47-44 
1928 | 46-4 | August | 45-3 | 44-4 | 45-7 | 45-7 | 
eo | at | Sees. | BS | Ha | BS | Ba | 
1930 | 44-7 ctober | 45-6 | 44. ‘3 | 45-2 
1931 | 45-4 | November | 44-7 | 44-8 | 45-3 | 45-2 | 
1932 | 45-4 | December | 45-3 | 46-0 | 46-7 | 46-2 | 
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Money, Exchanges and Public Finance 





1. ——— AND 


NEW YORK MONEY RATES 












































LONDON. New York. 
Date. Bank | 3 Months’) Day-to- | Re- “tintle | Call 
discount y discount 
as Rate. | Rate. Loans. Rate. a, Money. 

1932. | Per cent. Per cent. | Percent. || Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
August 24 oe | 2 | t—1 | 23 

‘a 2 | — 1 | } | 2 
August . 
~~ "ae" ses } 1 
August 16 | 2 | i ti 2 1 
August 23 | 2 | t—* 1 | 2 | 1 

i | | 
2. FOREIGN EXCHANGES = 
tonton | py, |__| ee 

on | | Aug. 24 || Aug.2 | Aug. 9 | Aug. 16 | Aug. 23 
New York... | $4-866 3-46 4-464 4-48} 404 
Montreal “| $4-866 3-92 4-79 4-764 +678 | x 
Paris ... || Fr. 124-21 + # 8443 84 
Berlin... | Mk. 20-43 14: 13-924 | 13-883 | 13-84 | i3'ba 
Amsterdam Fl. 12-11 | 8-60 8-22 | 8-20 8-17 | 8-16 
Brussels | Bel. 35 || = 24-925 || 23-778 | 23-72 | 23-64 | 23-59} 
Milan ... | Li, 92-46 || 674 63} 63 628 62%, 
Berne ... ) Fr. 25-228 | 17-80 17-15 17-12 | 17-07% | 17-03 
Stockholm ... | Kr. 18-16 | 19-47} 19-373 | 19-40 | 19-38 19-38 
Madrid .. | Ptas. 25-223) 43% 393 3948 394 3944 
Vienna fe: | Sch. 34-58} 30* 30 30* 
Prague Kr. 164-25 | 1163 112 | 1114 lll 111} 
Buenos Aires... | 47 -62d. | a “uit  423t 42%t 42%t 
Rio de Janeiro | 5-89d. t 4it t 4++ 4it 
Valparaiso | Pes. 40 58* 54-75t | 54-80¢ | 54-80t | 54-80f 
Bombay 5 18d. 1835 18y isk 18% | 18% 
Hong Kong . ‘ —d | 16% 16; 16 16} 164 
Shanghai —d. | 213;§ 15 15% 14% 15 

















* Nominal. —- rate. {Ratein London. § Per tael; this year’s rates represent pence per dol!ar. 
3. PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 














R A 9 i Pye 
evenue. ug. ug Expenditure. ug. ug. 

1933. | 1932. "7983. | 1952, 

£mn. | £ . | 2 ma. | £ mn. 
Income Tax 35-2 | 39-4 | Nat. Debt Service ... ...| 97-2 | 130-3 
Surtax_ ... 79 9-3 | Northern Ireland Payments... |} 22 | 2-2 
Estate Duties 36°6 | 32-2 | Other Cons. Fund ae... | 13 | 0-9 
Stamps ... 5+3 4-1 _ Supply Services ii | 162-1 | 164-5 
Customs... 67-0 62-8 Ordinary Expenditure 262-8 | 297-9 
Excise... 42-0 | 49-2 | Sinking F — | 96 
Tax Revenue 196-1 | 199-2 Self- Balancing Expenditure 26-3 | 26-3 
Non-Tax Revenue | 26-2 18-6 | 
Ordinary Revenue | 222-3 | 217-8 | 
Self-Balancing 1 
Revenue | 26-3 | 26-3 | 
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* Average weekly figures for month. 
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Prices 
1. WHOLESALE PRICES (average for month) 
Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931=100). 
a | UK. | USA. | France. | Italy. | Germany. 
4932, | 7 | 
Jaly a |] 98-7 87-6 91-4 89-0 | 88-1 
1933. | 
Eebosey ase . | 100-3 79-9 88-0 89-4 | 83-8 
= I) “99-3 81-3 87-3 87-7 | 83-7 
i. | 99-5 82-9 87-0 86-2 | 83-3 
May 108-2 87-4 86-5 86-2 | 84-4 
June. |) 109-4 | 92-4 | are | 87-0 | 85-5 
July - || 106-7 | 100-0 89-8 86-5 | 86-3 
August, 1st week | 106-2 | 100-9 | 90-0 | 86-4 | 86-7 
August, 2nd week ‘| 105-9 | 101-9 88-6 86-4 | 86-7 
August, 3rd week | 105-8 | 101-9 89-7 86-2 86-6 
August, 4th week 105-9 102-1 _— 86-2 86-6 
Sources: U.K., “Financial Times”; U.S.A., Irving Fisher; France, Statistique 


Generale ; Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce ; Germany, Statistische Reichsamt. 


2. RETAIL PRICES (end of month) 





Date. 


1932. 
July ose 


1933. 
ey 


Apri 
fons 
July 


Food. 


| 


Ren 
(including | 
rates). 


Clothing. 


| Fuel | 
and | 
| Light. 


65-70 


70-75 
70-75 


Other 
items 


included. 


70-75 


70-75 
70-75 
70-75 
70-75 
70-75 
70-75 


_All 
items 


| included. 


| 


41 





The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. _ 
3. COMMODITY PRICES oe for month) 








Wheat, | 
* | Cotton 
Date. = 1 | American | 
Manitoba. | | Middling. | 
: per qr. er Ib 
1932. s. d. ar 
July 27 103 4-69 
1933. 
February 23 9 | 4-97 
March ... 29 | 4-99 
April 27 44 5-32 
May 29 4 5-98 
June 28 8 |~ 6:35 
July 32 5 6-33 


“tops avge. 


Wool, 
64’s 


per lb. 


| Pig-Iron, 
Cleveland 
No. 3. 


| per ton. 
| oe &@ 
68 6 
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Tin, Rubber, 
Standard | Plantation 
Cash. | Sheet. 
perton. per Ib. 
£ d. 
126 1g 
| if 
158 23 
186} 2i 
220 ¥; St 
216? St 
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Head Office : | 
71 LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, E.C.3 








